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only by such blind faith as his mother's and Cummy's, or such
individual judgment as Henley's and Mrs. Sitwell's, firm-chinned
Fanny, nothing if not prudent and practical, probably counselled
him to follow the eminently respectable profession of the law,
in which the influence of his father's friends might assist his
advancement.

But Stevenson soon found that, without stronger influence
than merely casual friendships, without money, natural aptitude,
and slices of luck, the law offered no more immediate prospects
of an independent living than literature, and faced with the choice
between two desperate hazards, he naturally chose the one for
which he felt inclination and confidence in his abilities. He was
not without encouragement to follow his literary destiny, for he
was regularly appearing in print. Leslie Stephen was his principal
source of encouragement, and following such travel papers as
"Forest Notes" and "Walking Tours" in the May and June
numbers, the first Virginibus Puerisque essay charmed readers of
Cornhill in August 1876, and contributions over the initials
"R.L.S.," which were widely rumoured as signifying the "Real
Leslie Stephen", became an eagerly awaited feature of the
magazine. Whether or not Stevenson took Thackeray's essays as
a model, the Virginibus Puerisque essays closely resemble the manner
of the Roundabout Papers, which had provided the magazine's
liveliest charm in the early days of Cornhill, a charm entirely
lacking in such subsequent features as Stephen's own academically
formal Hours in a Library.

As an essayist in the Elian tradition, Stevenson thus already
had a market and the making of a reputation. But he realised
that the rewards of success in this channel amounted only to
admiration within the narrow confines of cultured tastes and
an inconsiderable income, and the spring of 1877 found him at
work on a novel, The Hair Trunk, or The Ideal Commonwealth,
**a most absurd story of a lot of young Cambridge fellows who
are going to found a new society, with no ideas on the subject,
and nothing but Bohemian tastes in the place of ideas." It was to
include "burglary, marine fight, life on desert island on west
coast of Scotland, sloops, etc.," and Henley laughed till he cried
over the first chapter, but it was abandoned in a fragmentary